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' 3 ime TASIE OF TODAY IN 
MASTERPIECES OF PAINTING 
BEFORE 1900 
At the meeting of the Board of Trustees fhe Taste of Today in Masterpieces 
held June 13, 1932, the following resolution Painting before 1900—such 1s the tithe 
on the service rendered to the Museum by 


the exhibition opening in the Gallery 
the late Francis C. Jones was adopted Special Exhibitions on July to and last 


through October 2, the purpose and scop 

“MORIAAN “fis ; 

| easing prices of which were briefly announced in th 
ING , , » 


BULLETIN last month. The task we have set 


RESOLVED: That the Trustees of The ourselves in this undertaking Is to repre- 
Metropolitan Museum of Art record with 


sent, in so far as we can solve this most per- 
peculiar sadness the death of Francis C plexing problem and in so far as our oppor 

Jones, a Trustee from October, 1917, until tunities allow, the painters of the past wh 

his resignation, tendered because uling are the favorites of the vounger gener 
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of artists and connoisseurs in our localit) Gallery of Special Exhibitions. Int 
fo arrive at the selection of the favorites however, the masters on our list w 
we hit upon the plan of asking dealers in art — found pretty adequately represented | 
books (particularly one dealer whose shop — twenty-one pictures which have been n 
the vounger people habitually frequent here temporarily from the other galleries 
which are the painters most generally asked the Museum and the fourteer 

; 

| 

} 

t 

) 

PORTRAIT OF MISS VAN BUREN, BY THOMAS EAK 
LENT BY THE PHILLIPS MEMORIAL GALLERY 

for by their chents. Our list has been formed — which have bee! 
in accordance with the answers received Museum is most grateful to the lenders 
Several of the artists appearing on it their generous I al tw 
namely, Grunewald, Piero della Francesca 7 pe ee 
and Wilham Blake, cannot be shown either — Carlton Clark, The ( M 
for the reason that there are none of their Mr. and Mrs. Chester D ni 
paintings in America or because the size of | 2077 “les fm we sad ¢ 
such examples as are available 1s too small Phi me Me : . ~ ' Mr 
to appear advantageously in our enormou ( ( 
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r enterprise have be carried nue to be judged in the natural way—b 
their effect on the beholder. Those who 

Phe ar own are as follows: | I make profession of criticism must com 
lintoretto, Greco, Bruegel, Rubens, Poussit mand, in addition to their impressionabil- 
Claude, Go Corot (figure pieces), Dela- itv, animplement—the nebulous conception 
croix, Daumier, Millet, Courbet, Degas, which each forms for himself out of the sum 
ne r, Cézanne, Seur Gauguin, Van of the judgments of the past. This enables 
Go s, and Ryder. Millet, it must be — him in some degree to recognize and isolate 
explained, does not appear on the list. But) > what ts accidental and ephemeral in his own 
since Millet’s stvle in his Water Carrier is) time and place. Art, notwithstanding the } 
so closely allied to that of Daumier, aprime — theories of the aestheticians, has not been 
favorite, in certain of his pictures was reduced to an objective formula. It remains 
deemed justifiable to take the liberty witl what it has alwavs been—the vital function 
the stated program of including this paint- of mankind whereby feelings and emotions 
ing in the exhibition are communicated 

Our inquest brought forth several note This fact does not justify the bunkum 
wort cts. Rembrandt is not on the list) heard at exhibitions and concerts and te: 
1S painter, although his drawings and — parties. Straightforwardness and honest\ 
prints are as popular as ever. Nor is Ingres are essential. One jeers at the empty pr 
ther $a painter, onlv as a draftsmat tender who, glancing at a picture, swith 
Giotto, Masaccio, Leonardo, Mantegna,and ~~ pronounces it rubbish or a masterpiece. ‘‘It 
Raphael do not appear, or any eighteenth Is not by Cimabue,”’ savs an elegant crith 
century painters except Gova, or anv Eng ina drawing by Du Maurier. ““How do vou 
lishmen except Blake.2 The exclusions are | knowr” his companion asks. “Because | an 
hard to explain and the inclusions equally — speechless before a Cimabue.” Such folk do 
so as far as their coherency is concerned. not count in our argument. But people who 
But doubtless the student of fifty vears pay their money for books on artists and tor 
hence will be able to discern the logic of 11 prints and photographs, not through snob 
just we today discern a homogeneity in — bery but because they want them, are apt to 
past ages—all so much simpler seemingly — be earnest, particularly the voung people 
than our own. As a young man in the ‘90's, — who are generally poor. And it is among 
the writer found Degas, Rodin, Monet, and these voung people that the spirit of the 
Puvis de Chavannes entirely incongruous; time most directly manifests itself. We all 
t present their relationship is evident to “‘date.”” At middle age one resents novelties 
him The taste of the voung 1s the taste of 

The possibility of an exhibition of this period, and from them, either by develop 
sort has been well talked over. In factevery = ment or reaction, proceeds the taste of the 


discussion about aesthetical matters hinges 
the cha 
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on the ideas which underly it 


nges 


are always taking place in the 
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appre lation 


art, and for 


also the problem of the search 


a core-idea, surviving throughout the shifts 

of fashion, from which some authoritative 

standard may be deduced. The science ot 
| 
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SO ¢ alled, 


ohteenth century, 


aesthetics in the middle 


inventec 
of the e1 has not been able 


to construct an accepted definition of what 


constitutes excellence; works of art con- 

\n exhibition of drawings and prints by the 
irtists on our list may be arranged later lt 
WOUId De intere In supplement to tt s exhl 


period which follows 

In our exhibition we are content to tr 
simply and impersonally to record the taste 
today in \ny « 
planation of 1 ind our intentions a 
Eacl 
for and finds its own desires al 


\ided dist: 


syntheses of historians, we can find 


ol our part of the world X- 


I is beve Sil 


is beyond our power 1 generation looks 


ideals in 


the 


1d 


masterpieces by ince and 
to some 
extent, reason and logic in the preferences 
ol We can recognize that the 


flowering of the High Renaissance in Italy 


past ages. 


would suddenly have thrown the shadow of 


neglect over the predecessors of Leonardo 
Michelangelo 


changes of the time 


Vast 


and Raphael. The 
of the French Revolu 
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ion caused the courtly and elegant art of 
the eighteenth century to be discarded, and 
brought into being the ‘‘classical-romanti 
trend of thought which eventually opened 
people’s eves to the Gothic cathedrals and 
to the Italian and Flemish primitive paint- 
ers, who had been thought clumsy bunglers 
for three hundred vears. We can connect 
the vogue of realistic painting in the last 
century with the socialistic and materialis- 


A GIFT OF JAPANESE AND 
CHINESE TEXTILES 


Japanese Buddhism as It exists today 1s a 
strange contrast to that great religion which 
me from China and Korea in the sixth 


century A.D. and brought with it the first 
great art and philosophy Japan had ever 
known. The influence of Buddhism has been 


so profound that there 1s almost no phase of 


“ 





COLUMBUS AT THE CONVENT OF SANTA MARIA DE ROBIDA, BY EUGENE DELACROIX 


FROM THE CHESTER 


ic philosophy of the time. Those who chose 
Sargent as their best portrait painter 
would of course worship Velazquez, and 
when Cézanne came to be considered the 
greatest of modern masters the fame ot 
Greco would be inevitably resuscitated 
[here we must pause. We must wait for the 


student of a new generation to make intelli- 
gible the apparent confusion of our artistic 
attractions. So, perforce, we show them 
without comment, in our Gallery of Special 
Exhibitions. And it may be said most con- 
fidently that a more exciting lot of pictures 
has never vet been shown there 


BRYSON BURROUGHS 


DALE COLLECTION 


Japanese life which has not been modified 
by it. Indeed, it has been the vehicle of the 
whole higher civilization of the country. As 
an immediate and direct result of Buddhism 


le Seventh century 


the Japanese began in 1 
to work out a connected 


he past 
and to write the first history of their race, a 
historv as much fiction as fact, it 1s true, but 
a beginning, at least. [The language was 
raised from its primitive state by additions 
from the Chinese, since the old language 
was entirely inadequate tor expressing the 
new ideas which came with the new religion 
As a natural concomitant of the growt 

th ] th 
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oughout the islands. There tollowed the 
natural sciences philoso- 
phy and metaphvsics, all of which were 
losely bound up in the Buddhistic faith. In 
the field of art the debt to Buddhism ts 
uite as great. Japan has, in fact, pro- 


luced comparatively litthke worthy of men- 
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FIG. I. DETAIL OF \ JAPANESE BUDDHISI 
PRIEST ROBE 


tion in architecture, painting, and sculpture 
except that which had its inception in 
Buddhism, and for centuries painting and 
sculpture in particular have adhered closely 
toclassic Buddhistic traditions, a fact at once 
the strength and the weakness of these arts 

On the other hand, in the minor arts the 
Japanese have shown unmistakable orig- 
inalitv and nowhere more than in the de- 
signing and weaving of textiles. True, all 
their first models came from China, and 
some weaves still bear so close a resem- 
blance to the Chinese that we cannot be 


re which is which, but during the last 
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four centuries the Japanese have developed 
weaves and patterns which are distinctly 
their own and of verv high artistic quality 

Phe Museum’s collection of Japanese tex- 
tiles is fairly representative and has been 


greatly strengthened this vear, first by the 
acquisition of some rare NO robes and now 
by a gift from Edward G. Kennedy consist- 
ing of twenty-five Buddhist priest robes and 
three table covers, two of which are made 
from Chinese brocade.’ In cut these priest 
robes are marked as Buddhistic, and they 
are always of patchwork, which symbolizes 
“the divine rags of Buddha.” In weave and 
pattern they are seemingly unhampered by 
restrictions, and, as if to counteract the idea 
of poverty suggested by the patchwork, are 
usually of luxunant brocade, either of one 
pattern throughout or of several different 
patterns 

Ihe technical classificat 
brocades are so numerous and so finel\ 
shaded as to be quite bevond the compre- 


| 


hension of one not able to read Japanese 


ions of Japanese 


and until some student who understands 
weaves thoroughly 1s able to go through the 
scattered Japanese sources and collate the 
various classifications in an intelligent wa\ 
we shall be exceedingly timid in our use ot 
technical terms. The examples in the 
Kennedy Collection, however, are of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and 
consequently are more easily identified than 
the early and less familiar weaves 

Kinran (bright gold) 1s one of the earliest 
tvpes of brocade and was introduced from 
China in the tenth century. It 1s a fabric 
with a silk background of solid color with 
designs brocaded in narrow gold paper strips 
if silver is used, the fabric 1s called ginran 
The three or four priest robes of kimran in 
the Kennedy Collection, when compared 
with others of the group, demonstrate how 
much less pleasing is this early technique 
than the rich color effects and intricate vari- 
ations of weave which developed later. 

Fifteen of the robes are of nishiki, a term 
which means “beautiful combinations of 
colors.” This is a silk brocade woven in 


colors-and combined with strips of gold or 


lhe greater part of the gift from Mr. Ken- 
nedv 1s shown this month in the Room of Recent 
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silver paper. It represents a technique 
much more highly developed than that of 
kinran. Three excellent examples of this 
technique may be noted. In one,? the bro- 
cade patchwork 1s of seven different pat- 
terns, each with rich floral motives in gold 
which tie the whole together in a most 
effective fashion. This robe dates from the 
eighteenth centurv and is one of the best 
pieces in the collection. The second example 
tf nishiki is of later date (nineteenth cen- 
tury) and presents a new quality which we 
have not as vet found a term for, namely, a 
shghtly crinkled surface which bears a faint 


resemblance to embossing. The pattern ot 
this robe 1s of paulownia leaves and phoenix 
motives in gold and colors on a salmon red 
ground. A detail of the third nishiki robe? ts 
shown In figure 1, and here we have a 
Japanese design of an extremely interesting 
nature. [he wave motive 1s reminiscent of 
the brushwork of Korin, the lotus-petal mo- 
tive is interpreted in an unusual manner, 
and the delicate colors of the pattern, out- 
lined faintly with gold, produce a peculiarly 
happy combination against the blue-gray 
ground 

Of the four examples of the brocade 
known as shuchin, described in Japanese 
sources merely as figured satin brocade, 
three date from the eighteenth century, and 

least two of these were certainly either 
woven by the Chinese or copied directly 
from them. The fourth of the group, though 
later (nineteenth century) and badly worn, 
gains distinction by its bold and unusual 
treatment of the ubiquitous cloud motive (a 
detail illustrated in fig. 2 

\ solitary example of the weave known 
iS karaori-kinsha 1s interesting from the 
standpoint of technique and, withal, quite 
lovely when considered apart from its more 
luxuriant companions. The ground of this 
robe 1s of dull green kinsha (a weave known 
to us as gauze) with large floral designs 
loosely brocaded in gold and colored floss 
whence the prefix karaort. This tvpe ol 
brocading (in silk floss) is usually found 
ma heavy silk background. Exceptional 
examples of karaort were seen in the NO 
robes recently on exhibition 

* Shown in the Room of Recent Accessions or 


Ne of the torms 


Of the two remaining robes, one ts ol 
donsu, which supposedly corresponds to 
damask as we know it, but the only Japanese 
authority. whose translation is available 
adds, to our everlasting confusion, ““How 
ever, certain weaves with several colors ar 
sometimes called donsu by the experts and 
itis difficult to understand where the line ts 


eyo F ee, 
Rot 4 yt 


e/ 
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FIG. 2 DETAIL OF A JAPANESE BUDDHISI 


PRIEST ROBI 


drawn between donsu-shuchin and nishiki 
We prefer to leave the term undefined for 
the present 

Phe other robe is made of vermilion crépe 
and shows a pattern of maple leaves and 
fans in gold and colored embroidery and the 
tied-and-dved technique. [he robe dates 
from the eighteenth century 

The two table covers of Chinese brocadt 


are of far heavier weave than any of the 


Japanese pieces, Owing partly to the fact 
that the Chinese use gold twisted on a silk 
thread core for much of their weaving in 
stead of the flat gold paper strips sed D 
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Motive PAULINE SIMMO 
A HISTORICAL HORSE ARMOR 
The principal) national armories 
Vienna, Madrid, Paris, and Dresden—each 


1 


have outstanding examples of the work of 


tI armorer ot the 


tt 


Nuremberg 


e loremosl 


Renaissance, Kunz Lochner. For some time 


w Metropolitan 


] 


Museum also has had 


1} 


FROPOLITAN MUSEUM OIF 


ARI 


1), with the exception of the borders 

shows a ditferent design from that enriching 
the remainder of the armor. It 1s embossed 
with the date 1548 and the initial kK, which 
probably stands for Koburg, the residence 
1 owner of the harness. Below 


ITGVGFEHZS=, 


which stand for the words Ich traue Gott 


of the duca 


this are the letters 
von ganzem Herzen, Johann Ernst Herzog 
zu Sachsen, “I believe in God with all my 
heart, 


This 


Johann Ernst, Duke of Saxony 


inscription recalls the armor’s 


the Wartburg, where Luther in 


plous 


provenances 





FIG. I. HORSE ARMOR, 


representative examples of this armorer’s 
work, but now, by reason of the acquisition 
of a horse armor attributed to Lochner, our 
exhibits play a far important part 
than heretofore in the study of his tech- 
nique. Our recently acquired panoply 1s 
skillfully embossed and etched; it 1s signed 
with the guild mark of Nuremberg, dated, 
and bears the initials of its original ducal 
owner and the letters of a pious inscription; 
and it has a direct pedigree. It 1s of further 
Interest in that its design can probably be 


more 


attributed to one of the Little Masters of 
Nuremberg and that in the quality of its 
workmanship it surpasses any of the com- 
plete horse armors in the Museum 
The 


central plate of the chest defense 





DETAIL OF 


CHEST DEFENSI 


1521 
of Frederick the Wise, 
uncle of Johann Ernst), and 
completed his translation of the New Testa- 
ment. The fact that the date and the ini- 
tials of the original owner are prominently 
displaved would indicate that our armor 
This 
occasion may well have been the diet called 
at Augsburg in 1548 (the date which our 
the Emperor Charles \ 


was brought for safety at the instance 
Elector of Saxony 
where he 


Was made tor an occasion of dignity. 


armor bears) by 
after which was proclaimed the Interim, 
meant to reconcile the Lutherans with the 
Church. At this important diet the princes 
of the realm appeared in armor, for it was 
a geharnischte Reichstag. The nobles must 


have realized that there was no better wa\ 
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of adding impressiveness and dignity to their 
ceremonies than by having each knight and 
his charger appear in complete armor 

[his central plate was evidently intended 
to be examined at close range, for its etched 
design is executed with painstaking care. 
[his is in contrast to the other elements 


fig. 2 
tance, have been drawn in a free style. The 


which, intended to be seen at a dis- 


these elements 1s ornamented 


Surtace ol 


with drawings executed by a designer who 


| 


{ 


ng armor considered to have been mad 


9y the armorer Hans Rosenberg—one in 


Dresden, two in Paris, and the fourth in 


Vienna 


Here we see again winged cherubs 


nasks, birds, and foliation. This similarity 


n stvle leads one to conclude that all these 


suits mav have been executed by the same 


| 


} 


least same 


irtist or atl 
It is known that scenes taken from 


inspired by the 
yrints 
yrints by Barthel Beham appear on armor 
| 


n Paris and Vienna made by Lochner, at 





FIG, 2. HORSE ARMOR, 
was skilled in filling in restricted fields. 
lo one less talented, some of the areas in 
this suit would have proved awkward to 
treat effectively. The drawings show the 
ease and style of an artist who was able to 
Invent as he went along and who was espe- 
cially fond of introducing a variety of ani- 
mals and birds. These include the boar, 
dolphin, goat, greyhound, griffin, hare, lion, 
squirrel, stag, unicorn, peacock, pelican, 
swan, and eagle. Then there are a sunburst, 
horns of plenty, winged orbs, cherubs, and 
chimerical figures, all blending effectively 
Many of the motives on our armor agree 


with those which enrich four suits of joust- 


DEI 


AIL OF CRUPPER PLATE 


it is not improbable that Beham may | 


worked with Lochner 

Our horse armor ts definitely of Nurem 
berg workmanship, as it bears the 
mark of Nuremberg on three plates 
as the initial N with pearled border on the 
linked 


as well 


reverse of three plates It can be 
with Kunz Lochner principally from the 
ornamentation, as tritons, scales, and run 
ning ornaments inclosing a variety of 
mals and figures in a combination of em 


bossing and etching are characteris 


work bearing that master’s mark. Its pr 


nance, too, suggests Lochner as the 


Wartburg Armor 


for the 
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r came, Is today the richest in horse 

or bear Lochner’s mark —there being 

0 less than three such horse armors exhib 
there. The Wartburg provenance 1s 

I! lone OT ood [) rl I the pres l 


the princes of the Ernestine branch ol 
Saxe House Wettin ot whicl 
Johann Ernst, for whom our armor was 
made, was descendant. In 1785 our 
armor came as the gift of the Duke of Saxe 
Weimar ( Erbach Castle where it ore 
mained until the present vear 

Ihe horse’s head defense (chamfron 
\ rbital flanges skillfully embossed with 

nical points, retains its shield, whi 
bears the heraldic arms of Saxon \ char 
acteristic of chamtrons made by Lochner 1s 

t the ears are fashioned as ram’s horns 


examples of such chamtrons being exhibited 
Madrid, Moscow, and Stockholm. 
t chamfron it 1s clear that the 
and it 
were originally made 


Berlin 
In the 


ears Were cut down 


presel 


is reasonable to 


sume that thev, too 
horns 


simulate ram’s \n important 


eature of the chain-mail neck defense 1s 
the links retain much of the original 
ng: this is the onlv instance of tinned 
hain mail that the writer recalls having 


, 
addle does not belong to the 


armor. Its plates, mounted on the original 


} 


are ornamented with bands of shal- 


low etching in which a 
terminating 
lhe 

pommel bears the monogram k | 
antle plate in a 


ram's skull, a cherub 
in addorsed lions 
band of 
On the 


traces Ol 


and toliation 


figure prominently upper the 


cartouche are 


three initials, probably those of the artist 


who etched the plates 
lhe etching on the main surfaces of the 
horse armor 1s a combination of work exe- 


cuted with the stylet and with the brush 


the same method as that used to ornament 


for man in the Museum’s collec- 


an armor; 


tion which bears the same date and the 
mark of the same armorer. It 1s this harness 
which 1s mounted with the horse armor 

llustrated on the cover \mong its mo 


ornament, as well 


same stv 


running 
is tritons drawn in the 


the horse armor 


Ves dppea’&rs a 


as those 


I 


Kunz Lochner 


Was the court armorer ot 
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Maximilian 
He 


the Archduke 
Maximilian I] 


later Emperor 


Was granted three 


helpers “over the ordinary” because of his 
many toreign orders—which the Couneil 
of Nuremberg felt would redound to the 
credit and honor of the city. The armor 


ich is the subject of this note certainly 


contirms the good judgment of the Council 
STEPHEN \ 


wh 


(SRANCSAY 


bFMBROIDERED AND | 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


LION ¢ 


ACI 


\ special exhibi t handkerchiefs has 
arranged in Gallery H 19 


10 and continuing through October 30 


been opening on 


[The pieces shown are of European worl 
manship of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. Thev are in the main from the 


Museum's collection, but have 


been supple 


mented by some rare and beautiful exam 


ples from private collections 


These fragile and decorative bits of 


ornamented with lace and embroidery rep 


linen 


resent a comparatively modern version ot 


removed in 
article that 


the handkerchief. Thev are far 


appearance from the simple 
served the ancient Egyptians or the cere 
monial piece set with jewels that delighted 
the ladies of the quattrocento In office they 
differ also from their present-day counter 
parts, for in an age when et s less 
exacting their purpose was held generally to 
Handkerchiefs laced 


th-century por 


iquette wa 
be decorative richly 
appeal It iS true, In sixteen 
traits they 
the hand, but since the extraordinary sim- 
plicity in habits that then prevailed was to 


where are held conspicuously in 


continue for another two hundred vears, 11 
is certain that their function at this time 
was entirely ornamental 


Great interest 


attaches to the wedding 
from the standpoint of both 


Iwo distin- 


handkerchiet 
sentiment and workmanship 
guished examples are the lace handkerchiefs 
made tor Marie Henriette, Archduchess ot 
\ustria, who married Leopold I] of Belgium 
In. 1853. One, of Brussels needlepoint of the 
quality made only for royal order, shows 
the arms of Belgium and of Austria worked 
in the form of medallions and the initials 
see the illus- 


bobbin 


LM surmounted by a crown 


tration). The other is of the finest 
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CrOr workmanship. Its central motive in the known as shadow embroidery. The design is 
hree form of a star 1s bordered by crowns and is — carried out in an endless variety of stitches 
| his set in a floral ground showing again the de- — with lace fillings simulating windows and 
incil vice of crowned initials. Other pieces, of less doors. Arresting is the Milanese piece, [or 
the exalted lineage, are nevertheless worthy of — in addition to its principal decoration it has 
oe note: floral spravs in needlepoint with the — asa border on two sides, a procession of tin) 
inl lelicate looped ground termed “point de figures and miniature vehicles, a contem- 
veal. gaze’ or fine bobbin-made pieces with — porary version of traffic. Chinotserie designs 
las 

on 

30) 

eke 

th 

he 

le- 

n- 

is 

ry. 
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HENRIETTE, QUEEN 


NEEDLEPOINT HANDKERCHIEF OF MARIE 
OF LEOPOLD IL OF BELGIUM 


on grounds of drawnwork are picturesqu 
and delightful; figure subjects—the four 
seasons or groups pastoral or romantk 
equally decorative; examples worked in 
gold or in color afford contrast; and the 
an exhibition that 1s entirely 


flowers and occasionally a bird or butterfly 
The embroidered handkerchiefs! are mir- 
acles of fine stitchery, and their patterns on 


ile 


grounds of sheerest linen show like ivor\ 
carvings. Monuments of Paris, London, and 
other foreign capitals appear, sometimes on 


two thicknesses of linen in the technique 
Mrs. De tirel\ 


10oOn oO ‘i 


Principally from the collect 


whole forms 
feminine in character and one that 1s 
charming 


FRANCES LITTLI 





NOTES 


\ CLASSROOM EXHIBITION lhe work 
f students in the Saturday Morning Class 
Design and in the Stuyvesant High 
School Camera Club will be shown trom 
June 25 through July 10 and from Septem- 


ber 10 through September 25 1n Classroom 


\ Bequest AND A GirtT. The Museum 
has received $20,000, payment in full of a 
legacy under the will of the late Mortimer 
L. Schiff. A gift of $20 for the transporta- 
tion of crippled children to and from the 
Museum has been received from Park M 


Wo ley 


MILLETS ON View. It 1s a pleasure to an- 
nounce that General Cornelius Vanderbilt 
is lending the Museum for the summer Mil- 
let's famous painting of The Sower, to be 
shown in Gallery A 21, and The Water 
Carrier, in the special exhibition in Gallery 
1) 6. The pictures were exhibited here for 
seventeen years, Irom 1902 to 1919, as part 
of the Willhaam H. Vanderbilt Collection 

B. B 


SEASCAPES BY W. T. RicHarps. The Mu- 
seum has received as a gift from Mrs. W. | 
srewster two seascapes by her father, 
W. T. Richards, both representative exam- 
ples of this artist’s best work. An enthusi- 
astic painter of nature, with aims similar to 
those of his contemporaries of the Hudson 
River School, Richards was particularly 
happy in his pictures of the sea, in which he 
achieved a scrupulous reality both in the 
actual details and in the atmospherk 
effects Ase B 


Shown in the Room of Recent Ax ssions this 


\N EARLY AMERICAN Pappoat. Judge 
\. |. Clearwater has added to his collection 
of early American silver and lent to the Mu- 
seum a unique papboat bearing the mark ot 
Joel Savre (1778-1818), an able silversmith 


of Southampton and New York. This pap- 


boat was a birthday present to Gertje 


) 
( 


\nnitje Wessels, a distant relative of tl 
Judge, and is engraved with her initials 
G. A. W., in script. A teapot made by Savre 
for the Wessels family ts also in Judge Clear- 


water's collection 


\ GALLERY OF SECULAR COSTUMES. At 
the close of the Exhibition of Costumes 
1750-1850, 1n Gallery D6 a collection of 
secular costumes was installed in Galleries 
H 22 and H 224, where formerly both secu- 
lar and ecclesiastical costumes were shown 
Owing, however, to lack of gallery space 
only a portion of the many specimens be- 
longing to the Museum can be exhibited at 
the present time. The greater number of 
them must remain in storage pending the 
construction of the new north wing (Wing 
N). The garments now on view are arranged 
in chronological order and date from the 
sixteenth century to the nineteenth. Sup- 
plementing the costumes, a group of acces- 
sories, Including bags, gloves, mirrors, and 
busks, 1s shown. 

The ecclesiastical vestments which were 
formerly exhibited in Gallery H 22 will not 
be on exhibition again until October, when 
some will be on view in H 15, a gallery to 
be devoted to embroideries, and others in 
H 16, the textile gallery 

43; 7, 

CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN PAINTINGS. 

We take pleasure in announcing that 


group of nine pictures by contemporary 
\merican artists 1s to be seen this month in 
the Room of Recent Accessions. All are re- 
cent purchases made out of the Hearn 
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ie list of works and their artists 1s 


Funds. | 
as follows: Rondout by Arnold Blanch, 
Speakeasy by Glenn Coleman, Spring 
Shower by John Steuart Curry, Hills by 
Bernard Karfiol, Fishing Town by Haley 
Lever, [The Bowery by Reginald Marsh, 
Backvards by Ogden Pleissner, Spring in 
Manayunk by Francis Speight, Headland 
by Allen Tucker. These pictures typify 





HEADLAND, BY 


present-day trends in American painting 
and lend to the room where they are now 
shown a lively aspect of topicality. Allen 
Tucker has been represented in the Mu- 
seum since 1921 by his picture Blue and 
Gold, but all the others are newcomers to 
our collection. Most of them are young men 
In their thirties, and a spirit of vouthfulness 
and anticipation prominently pervades this 
present exhibition. B. B 


\ GRAECO-PHOENICIAN SCARAB. Graeco- 
Phoenician scarabs were made by Hellen- 
ized Phoenician engravers or by Greeks 


\ 


Red 


El 


M OF AR 
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working for the Phoenician trade; they 


been found for the most pa 


thaginian cemeteries of Sardinia, 
date from the sixt 


They occur als 
a lesser Balea 


ginian strongh 


4) 
ric 
old 


1 century 


at Carthage 


island, o1 
Our colle 
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1 
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sar 


which 


B.c. and later 


<ec 6a 


ction 


and on Iviza 


Cartha 


nas 


not 


hitherto included a Graeco-Phoenicia 
scarab, but an example ot this type 


LLEN TUCKER 


” 


now been acquired and 1s 


fourth Classical Room. It 1s of 


the material 


4 


ommonly cl 


scarabs. It was found at Iviza 
Known for some time bDetore re ( 
collection 

The intagho lke many others of 
represents a hvbrid creature. [he 


that of a scorpion correct] 


with its narro 
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PUBLICATION Nott Phe Amer n Wing 
H DOO ever sin e pub On Of its 
rst edition coincident with the opening ot 
the American Wing in November, 1924, has 
been one of the Museum’s best. sellers 


Given the enormous vogue during these 
vears of Americana ot all sorts, the reasor 
rr the book’s popularity 1s not far to se 
rit was able to serve this ramitving enthu 

sm at various points. It could be read 
from cover to cover as an easy account ot 


the social life of this country from Colonial 





could be used as a reference book deco 
rators, whether professional or amateur 
seeking documentation on details of the 
American stvle. [t could be carried away as 
a record and a reminder of a visit to the 
American Wing, or it could be leafed 
through to see whether it said anything 
about gate-leg tables like the one in Aunt 
Melinda’s parlor. It was full of entertaining 
quotations trom source material—news- 
papers, wills, contemporary books of travel; 
it had pictures on every other page; and 


surprisingly enough, unlike most illustrated 


books on art published in this country 


‘ 1 be bought tor the reasonable pric 
One Goat 
{ edition,! now published, kee 
( ir s predecessors but incorp 
rates certain revisions and a chapter on 


addition to the Wing which contains 
Great Hall from the Van Rensselaer Man 
House in Albany and a room from Pro 


) fc} j | | P 
l ( Khode Island. Like the former ed 
ms, If Makes delinite to the mmaginatl 
4 ; | 
e Dp Wop 1 properties Of an ear4ri 


he Queen, in support of Mr. Winloc! 


Nests that she Was the daughter Ol tI 
mosé II] and the wife of Amen-hotpe | 


dence is presented that Mervet-Amt 
fied about 1440 B.c. and that the tomb w 
robbed twice during the Twenty-first D 
nastv, some four hundred vears atte 

burial; that the mummy was rewrappe 


the funerary equipment restored, and th 


{ , 
tomb 


robberies; and finally, that a daughter « 


King Pav-nidem II was buried in the oute 


portion of the tomb 


\mong the other topics discussed in d 


T 


reat Eighteenth Dvnasty Pharaoh Thut 


rms a valuable chapter. Interesting evi- 


S 


nb officially resealed after each of thes 


I 


tail are the embalming of Mervet-Amian s 
body, the bandaging of her mummy, the 
work of the restorers, and the remains of the 
funerary food and drink. The appendices 
contain a catalogue of the burial furniture 
and other objects found in the tomb 

anatomical description of Mervet-Amin’s 
body, and complete details of the rewrap- 


ping of her mummy 


The illustrations include line drawing 


and plates in collotvpe, the latter by Ma 


\ Handbook of the American Wing 


KR | H. Halsev and Charles ©. Cornelius. N 
York, 1932 Fifth edition with revision 

O, XX, 300 pp., 1141 Price, 51.00 1n pap 
S2.501 on 


Ih lomb of QOueen Mervet-Amdan 


Ss 


r 


lhebes, by H. E. Winlock. New York, 1932 
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CALENDAR OF CURRENI EXHIBITIONS 
it laste of loday in Masterpteces (sa ry 1) 
of Painting before 1g00 
F- mbroidered and Lace Handkerchiets — Gatlery H ! » thro 


Ktching in the Netherlands, NVI and Gatleries Ih 37~4! 

XVII Centuries 
rr 

Recent Accessions in the Egyptat | hird if ey p | 

Department ti 
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Furopean Printed Fabrics ot the XIN Gallery H 15 

Century 


Washington Bicentennial Exh 
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